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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Mary Olivier: A Life. By May Sinclair. New York: the Mac- 
millan Company. 

Like most of Miss Sinclair's novels, this story embodies one shining 
truth — the truth, namely, that the soul cannot be ultimately satisfied 
with anything save reality. The question whether or not it is possible 
for us, even in a very imperfect way, to take hold upon reality is of 
course doubtful. Practically we feel that we approach it in varying de- 
grees, and that every approach, whether it be made by way of what we 
call goodness, or truth, or beauty, or through analysis or intuition or any 
other method, is a step in the right direction. Only timid people hang 
back ; and a. fool's paradise is a paradise for fools only. 

To this truth " Mary Olivier," in Miss Sinclair's story, was abso- 
lutely faithful. She could not put it away from her even though she knew 
that her avowed belief in the doctrines of the Church was a piece of 
brutality toward her mother. When her favorite brother asked her how 
she would feel if it turned cut that there is no God, she admitted that 
she would feel " sort of sold." But " I'd rather know that than go on 
thinking there was one when there isn't. . . . It's the risk — the risk that 
makes it so exciting. ..." This high courage in the quest for reality 
sets her apart from the other persons in the story, and perhaps from most 
of those who inhabit the real world. It makes her vital and significant. 

As for the others in the story, nearly all of them suffer from some 
form or other of repressed or undeveloped self-hood. Mary's father could 
never escape from his sensuality, his selfishness, his jealousy of his own 
children. One felt that there was something fine in him, something to 
be loved and admired, but one could never find it. One couldn't help 
adoring Mary's mother, but her true self, the thing that one adored, was 
undiscoverable : it was all overlaid with maternal cares and maternal 
jealousies, befogged with conventional views, unclear thinking. Then there 
was poor Aunt Charlotte, whose desires were always repressed, and who 
developed at last a form of insanity which made her want to marry every 
man that she met. Perhaps even Aunt Charlotte was happier than Aunt 
Lavvy, who was brow-beaten for years because she wanted to join the 
Unitarian Church. In the end she did join it, but not without unhappi- 
ness. The boys, too, Mary's brothers, were all unhappy, all came to 
more or less tragic ends, because they could never get what they quite 
intelligibly wanted. 

Out of misery and fear and doubt — the misery of morbid self-re- 
pression, of diseased or mutilated personality, and the fear of it; the 
harassing doubt concerning reality — Mary at length found for herself 
a way of escape, exciting enough in all conscience. She found that it was 
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possible to experience reality directly, to be rid at once of the limitations 
of personality. Here is Miss Sinclair's account of the matter : 

" If you were part of God, your will was God's will at the moment 
when you really willed. There was always a point when you knew it: 
the flash point of freedom. You couldn't mistake your flash when it 
came. You couldn't doubt away that certainty of freedom any more than 
you could doubt away the certainty of necessity and determination. From 
the outside they were part of the show cf existence, the illusion of separa- 
tion from God. From the inside they were God's will, the way things 
were willed. Free will was the reality underneath the illusion of necessity. 
The flash point of freedom was your consciousness of God. 

" Then praying would be willing. There would be no such thing 
as passive prayer. There could be no surrender. . . . And yet there was. 
Not the surrender of your will, but of all the things that entangle and 
confuse it; that stand between it and you, between God and you. When 
you lay still with your eyes shut and made the darkness come on, wave 
after wave, blotting out your body and the world, blotting out everything 
but yourself and your will, that was a dying to live; a real dying, a 
real life." 

Perhaps no mystic has given a clearer, a more intelligible statement 
of his doctrine, or a more convincing report of his experiences than does 
Miss Sinclair's heroine. And why may not it all be true? 

Suspended judgment is perhaps the right attitude ; but without finding 
fault with Miss Sinclair's philosophy, one may perhaps legitimately criti- 
cize her novel as an exposition of the idea which is its special reason for 
being. 

The whole story is really a marvellously truthful and well-compacted 
narrative of Mary's inmost states of mind. When Mary wanted to know 
the reality of a thing she thought how it affected her. The way you felt 
about a thing was as near the reality as you could get. What other people 
thought about things, the ways in which they agreed to view them, the 
relations they established between them — these had little to do with reality. 
Marriage, for example, was really the sort of thing it would prove to be 
when you were married. Marriage as an institution had, it would seem, 
no high degree of reality. And so it appears not to have occurred to 
Mary that her liaison with the man she loved conflicted with any reality 
whatsoever. 

One would simply note that the mystical idea is weakened rather 
than strengthened by resting wholly upon the experience of so subjective- 
minded a person That the private, inner world of each one of us is 
more real than the world of everyday conceptions outside can hardly be 
maintained even by an idealist. Yet throughout the story one has the 
uncomfortable suspicion that one will be asked to believe in Mary's dis- 
covery largely just because she sought it through this inner world — as if 
the inner world necessarily lay nearer to ultimate reality. 

Closely connected with this subjectivity are the defects of the story 
simply as fiction. 

To begin with, the constant playing up of personal impressions and 
reactions as having superior reality tends to become monotonous and 
nerve-wearying. One wonders, at length, whether these states of mind 
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are not the least real, the least significant things, in the world. Philosoph- 
ical abstractions seem, by comparison with them, practical and solid. 

Furthermore, the view of life which the story gives is one-sided and 
unrelieved. Though the "buried life" of many commonplaci persons 
would no doubt, if revealed, turn out to be rather dreadful it cannot be 
doubted that great numbers of persons not at all mystical find fairly full re- 
lease from the tyranny of self. They are not like "Dan" and "Roddy" and 
" Aunt Charlotte " and " Aunt Lavvy " and " Uncle Victor," unable 
to give up what they want without doing themselves a serious injury. 
You find people, from garage men to doctors of philosophy, doing what 
they don't like to do or doing without what they want, and yet somehow 
managing to be happy and sane. They take the outside world for real, 
and they find enough of supersensuous reality in it to make them heroes 
now and then. This is the common way. It is at least as fully confirmed 
by experience as the mystical way. A story which leaves it out seems to 
curtail truth for the sake of atmosphere or for the sake of a thesis. 

Miss Sinclair's story is a piece of poignant intimate biography pos- 
sessing a consistency, a coherence, such as is seldom compatible with sub- 
jective subtlety and with intensity of feeling. In it, ideas stand out, 
startling in their completeness, with that intellectual lucidity and that 
emotional verity which almost no one but Miss Sinclair can give them in 
the same degree. The progress of the narrative is wonderfully natural — 
is no way obviously determined either by the exigencies of plot or by 
arbitrary turns of mood or temperament. And the style, like that of a 
poet, while depicting the true nature of things with superior clearness, 
throws upon them the glamour — the revealing glamour — of art. But the 
author's very concentration upon one view of life and one type of character 
detracts from the plausibility of her central idea and robs the story of that 
broadly human quality without which a novel can hardly content us. 

The New Map of Asia. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. New 
York : the Century Company. 

In part, Dr. Gibbons's book is an expose of the methods and workings 
of European imperialism in Asia during the fifteen years preceding the 
war ; in part, it is a demonstration of the breaking down of idealism at the 
Peace Conference. To those who love the comfortable doctrine that for- 
eign rule is good for backward peoples, or pin their faith to the new 
internationalism, the treatise cannot but be disconcerting ; for its thorough 
canvassing of facts, of a sort that are little known and less talked about, 
leaves small room for illusion. Dr. Gibbons's knowledge of things Asiatic 
is evidently not wholly derived from books, and in particular his intimate 
association, during the whole period of the Peace Conference, with the 
leaders and representatives of Asiatic nations who were then in Paris, put 
him in possession of information and of points of view without which the 
real nature of those Asiatic problems in which this country is now con- 
cerned cannot be understood. 

In general the author seems to hold that imperialism is a purely 
selfish and unjustifiable policy; and since it is so, the inference is that it 
should be abolished everywhere. Before accepting this inference, one 
naturally wants to know what would actually happen if British rule were 



